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peror to issue naval orders which were practically incapable of fulfilment.
In these circumstances, the number of political moves with which I had to deal was not great. I had no share, for example, in the Samoa business (1899), in the negotiations with England about the beginning of the century, or the intervention in Morocco. I have already mentioned how I was passed over in the dispatch of the-squadron to Manila (1898). On the occasion of the China Expedition I opposed the sending of Waldersee and the 24,000 men, as the sending of a whole army was liable to misinterpretation, and the marines which were already on the way out were enough for the real purpose. In the highest quarter, however, the word was "the Potsdam drill-ground must now decide/'
In so far as I was asked to give my political opinion I advised: (i) that peace should be maintained on principle, for we gained thereby every year, whilst a war would bring us in very little and on the other hand could rob us of everything; and consequently (2) that all incidents which resulted from attempts at intrusion, which the English in particular would not stand, or from challenging acts, should be avoided; further, (3) that I could only see the assuring of our young world-power by means of a policy of balance of power at sea. I therefore regretted our forming too close a union for better or worse with Austria-Hungary, who counted for nothing at sea; and moreover I had no doubts about our Balkan and Eastern